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ABSTRACT 

Chinese students' reading strategies are shaped by 
their cultural assumptions and by the background information, or lack 
of it, that they bring to the material. Most important, their reading 
strategies are influenced by (1) traditional methods of reading that 
have led to investigating each word without always understanding the 
general concepts of the work, and (2) an attitude toward literature 
that assumes a philosophical meaning of depth and significance, 
slowing the reading process and possibly causing the student to use 
concrete strategies when they are not needed. Once these issues are 
consciously manipulated by Chinese students, they will learn to 
develop reading strategies that are appropriate for the reading task 
at hand. (MSE) 
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A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC MODEL OF 
THE CHINESE ESL READER* 

/N^ Mary Lee Field 

^ Wa^ne State University 

Current research on the nature of the reading process and my own ex- 
perience teaching EngUsh at the Xian Foreign Languages Institute in Xian, Peo- 
pie's Republic of China, during 1981-82 have provided me with data that clarify 
the readhig processes of Chinese ESL students. Using a widely accepted model 
of reading strategies as a fbundaticm, thb study constructs a psychoiinguistk: model 
of the intermediate to advanced Chinese reader of En^ish; a model that will help 
teachers understand the behavkH*, the problems, and the needs of natwe speakers 
of Chinese when they read m English. 

James Coad/s (1979:7) A Psychoiinguistk Model of the ESL Reader has al- 
ready given us a useful modd of the interactive factors that constitute the read- 
ing process for ESL students: 

FIGURE 1 

Conceptual abilities ^ ^Background Knowledge 



Process Strategies 

Coady also klentifies the process strate^s used by readers in the foDowing 
Vs chart. The most concrete stratetpes are at the top and the most abstract at the 
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.bottom. Coady argues that the skiUed reader depends more upon the abstract 
strategies and less upon the concrete, except m occasional moments of doubt 



or trouble(1979:7). 



FIGURE a 
Prooest StraiegiM 




Lnkal mMninff 
OootaztttAl mM&ini 
tCc 



B»2aU w chM«* in UM of proea- •t«Ugi- <^ 

As readers become more proBdent and read more fluently , the abstract strate- 
Ss are the ones which they use most. Even though the skilled reader may occa- 
Sonally revert to conaete strategies in di£6cult passages, the behavior which 
chararterizes an advanced reader faidudes full use of syntotic. lexical and contex- 
tual cues. But Chinese students, (and perhaps nany other^o^P*. ^t^.^^. t*"" 
dMts) who do not become fluent readers of L2 have failed to switch to these 
abstract strategies (at the bottom of the list). My oteervations m Chm led me 
to conchide that Chinese students have particular difficulty usmg those more ab- 
stract strategies and attaining fluent levels of reading skiU. m part because of a 
number of sockxultural factors and also because of adptments whidi occur in 
the switch from readmg an ideograpic language to readmg an alphabetic one. M 
these factors influence the Chinese student's progression from a begmnmg reader 
to a skilled or advanced reader. 

There is at least one theoretical issue whkh we must address before we Uim 
to the fioedfic Dsycholinguistic and sodo-cultural factors that help shape readmg 
behavkinwtethM or not one can apply theories and mode^ 
which have been developed for reading in English to the readmg process m a 
language as different, logographicaUy. phoneticaUy and stnicturaUy. as Chmese. 
B/s^ming that researdi in reading in English can be appb^ 
we may bedoing what Downmg has warned agamst: using an -ethnocentric or 
linguacentric view- which would lead -to an unthinking acceptanos of toe prac- 
tixs of teaching and writing devetoped m one's own language (1973b.71). The 
result could be false transfers, faulty assumptions, and inferences which may be 
without foundation. . • •« 

But that concern appears mmecessary. Gray's (1956) earjr work as wd^^ as 
recent works by GoodEwTS). Rigg (1977) and Barrera (1981) aU conclude 
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exist in wAdy ^f'^'^^^^^^^r^^!;, S.5SSSrencouraged them to give 
reading habits. I turned to 'P:y^^!^^^^la\sve language. In discussions 
me descriptions of the P^<^».; ^ oSieSterms quite similar 

and class exercises ^ev^^^^^^ ^^^J^^.^ 

to those outlined by ^^^i^??^*^^^;^ believe 
Their comments substantuited ^ WJ^^e «^ ^ 

that the reading Pr?<^«« y^\f ^f^X toTftSS to boKd975:26). Ac- 
-graphic sequence .s left ^ n^' ^(li £Ss tlS the ,iycholinguistic 

cepting these umversato. we can P^"^ reatog process for 

Se studies of reading process m ife^^ 

conl^ that CUoeae aiKl.Ja^se fMtos^^ "J^^^^^ 
V S°BS^'sSd£s "STL the readisg process 
logographic scnpts. But smce swuko tvestem readers, tWs research 
occurs in the left henusphere «°F^SS^lSlviS ofChK^ders of En- 
mateml is not very JeJ^ "V^fg? Bte^^ T«aig. Hung. 

f!t ^^iSim- '^^'S^S-. Tzeng and Hung 1981) 
Cotton and ^ang 1979, izengaM^^ ^^^^ strategiea used by 

Another set of studies, "«'^J*''*^"r^ -* loizoHiaohic script, examines 
readers of alphabets and those ^^^^^J^^^^^SlS^ native 
the way words are built and ''f^L^^^^tl^S^^n^ 
readersof diffei«»tlang^es^^^-^g^ ^952, Goo*r 
is too clumsy and complex to allow for ^^.^^^^^^^eea bgographic 
1968, HavelockMJS). Bjlf^'e^^Si^^S^cKSlffl)). 
and alphabetic wntog ^^PJ "^^J^^t^Ke^^ are arbitrary 
These recent studies challenge the laea inai ^^^rf^ ^treM certain 

SSSunreasonable ^l^^^^^^^"^!^^ 
similaities between ideographic and "^^^^"^^^^^^ai units and 
radicals and phonetics '^f'^^^^^^.^^TtS^^^oi^mmg 
resemble 'nof^°P»»J^P^J,";^°f& S^etiTprindple b 

systems. Smith condudes that ^o the ""^^^^SheKffies words at aD) as 

an ideogram (1975:124). A not suS a difficult, complex, or 

to support an ^f!>^^l^[^^S^S. Liu 1978, Wang 1981). 
mysterious process(Cairoa ^2, Neteon ^ convinced of the sim- 

I recommend these studies to ^'^'^^i^ the difficulties of 

plidty of tiie alphabet tiiat we ^J^^^^^^^r^ from that cul- 

a%^^Ma^^^no'^^^ 

problems which my students encountered. 
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Another research area, that of phonological receding studies, tests whether 
or not Chinese readers recode from print to speech, looking at that process as 
an important part of reading. (The sanve debate occurs about readers of English), 
Uu 0 978) and Shwedei (1983) argue that Chinese readers, when reading m their 
native language, do not recode. Others argue that they do-although the process 
is not intrinsic to the reading process (Tzeng, Hung and Wang 1977; Tzeng and 
Hung 1980; Treiman, Baron and Luk 1981), The debate is technical and lengthy; 
moreover, it revealed little that helped expkin my Chinese students reading be- 
havior. Indeed, what is more important in shaping reading habits in their second 
language is the training that Chinese students receive during years of schoolmg 
to read a text aknid, ^ . . - 

Although these studies provide much to consider and a tascmating vanety 
of perspectives, they do not provide as direct a look at the strategies used by 
Chmese readers of English as I had hoped. Their results are not always verifia- 
ble by repetition; their experiments are often conducted on patients with aphasia 
(rather than on nomal readers), and their inferences come from small samples. 
Yorio (1981:57) argues that we cannot base our programs and methods on neu- 
rolinguistic evidence which is incomplete at best. 

However, two fruitfiil lines of investigatioo have been, first, that of skills trans- 
fer from LI to L2 and, second, sodo-cultural interference as a factor in the ac- 
quisition of reading skills. The later inchides students' attitudes toward reading, 
a tong tradition of reading akwd, traditional study habits, expectatwns Ux literary 
works, attitudes toward the target language and the level of the students' back- 
ground knov^edge. 

Transfer of Reading Sldlle from LI to L2 

In examining the iwocess of transfer of skills, the first questwn is how m^^ 

the native speaker of Chinese can transfer firom LI to 12. What skills are useful 
in both languages? What process strategies from Chinese wiB transfer 
ing of English? There are such apparent differences m the two writing systems 
that it is diEficult to determme the amount of transfer, especially for beginning 
readerB. For exanile, there is no g.3phenie-i*oneme ^ 
ing Chinese characters. But the Chmese beginning reader of English must learn 
those correspondences, a strategy never needed in LI. In the next process 
strategy, the gr^heme-morphophoneme, the situation is different, but still com- 
iJex. Most Chinese characters amsist of two elements-a radkal, which pro- 
vkles a cue to nieaning, and a phonenik:, wluch provkles tnf^^ 
ciatk)n. The existence of these parts sets up a possible transfer from reading 
characters to reading words. The possibility of that transfer is supported by 
Leon^s argument that the frequent repetitton of about two hundred radkals in 
Chinese "must necessarily relate to morphotogical and spelling constraints that 
are snatogous to En^" (1973:392). On the level of syllable-morpheme there 
is even more possibility of transfer, smcc this process strategy is one heavily 
used by Chinese students reading in LI. 

As the student gains ability and has some mastery over L2, there are the 
more abstract process strategies whkA can be transferred, but whkA too often 
are not because of sodo-cultural interference. In a study of the correlatwn be- 
tween a student's level of reading comprehenston in his native language and level 
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of reading compreheiaion in Engliali. Groebel (1980) concluded that where higlier 
levels of reading comprehension are tested, there is a demonstrable similarity 
between the student's ability in the native language and the target language. Fur- 
thermore, Mott (1981) illustrated that for German students reading m German 
and English there was a correlation between the reading comprehension and abflity 
in both languages: indeed, she argues for being able to predict a student s perfor- 
mance from knowing about his/her skiU in LI. That conclusion, however, is less 
obvious for Chinese students; my fourth year students in a foreign language m- 
stitute had not attained advanced levels of reading skill. Even the very best 
speakers and learners were painfully slow readers. 

To investigate the causes, I first established that the Chinese teachers use 
reading stratepes and skills just like the ones used by natwe English speakers 
when reading in their own language. A lengthy discusswn with Chinese teachers 
at my school (all proficient speakers of English) about the strategy of guessing 
words from context in their native language reveaksd that they recopuze and use 
all of the types of contest which Clarke and Silberstein (1977: 14M) identify m 
Toward a Realization of Psycholinguists Princqiles in the ESL Reading Class: 
synonym in appositwn, antonym, cause and effect, assodatwn between an object 
and its purpose or use, descriptwn and example. All the teachers agreed that 
those strategies are ones they frequently use when reading in Chinese, and use 
automatically. They agreed that they dki not run to the dictwnary to look up an 
unfanuliar Chinese character except as a last resort, if then. And they certauily 
used skimming and scanning techniques when reading magazines or newspaper 
articles, as well as predfcting strategies. But when we discussed the transfer of 
those skills to reading in En^, they saki it was not possible, not even thinka- 
ble More discusMon ensued, and we explored their (Ajectwns to my hypothesis 
that transfer was both possible and usually desirable. They argued first that as 
L2 readers they had very limited vocabularies and had to stop at each new word 
to look it up. They also insisted that they could not go from one sentence they 
dkl not understand to a following sentence without stopping to clanfy the first 
one. The result would be confiiswn. Finally, they argued that the best way to 
understand a text was to read it aloud-to recite it careMy-many tunes over. 
Each of those techmques is useful to some degree, but I saw that these tech- 
niques were the ones being used to the exduswn of other, more abstract, strate- 

IOCS 

Certainly there are good reasons for their hesitatkin. Yorio (1971:108) «- 
plains that the ESL reader is at a great disadvantage because of a number of fac- 
tors, including an imperfect knowledge of the language, unfamiliar odtural as- 
sumptwns, and continuous interference firom the native language. Added to those 
problems are the cultural assumptions which Chinese students also brought to 
the task. Both sets of problems delayed the transfer of reading skills from the 
advanced level of LI to reading m L2. 

Cultural Influences 

The cultural assumptkms wWch influence Chinese readers of Entftoh inchide 
their atUtudes toward reading, the intenswe/extenshre reading classes m their 
schools, reading atoud, traditk)nal testing methods, arid cultural etpectatwns 
regarding literature. A recent study by Devine a983) of the intemahied models 
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<rf the reading process which ESL students have of their own ability to read pro- 
vkies evidence that students have sound-centered, word-centered or meaning- 
cSitered models of the process. Chinese students in my classes would cer^y 
KoUie first two of ihose models for L2. but few would have pracUced iJ^e 
meaning-centered process, even though that is the process they use as mature 
SS^TlI. Pkhard (1982) and Ktaemer (1982) have both found sum^ 
Sobleras with Japanese students who have the strategies for dec^g but fc^s 
toS mS on deSs rather than on comprehension strategies.] That mean^8: 
centered model would also entail the use of the abstract strategies, but one of 
Se cultural attitudes which the Chmese have towards books and learning slows 

the leap to such a model. . . , . c^^.»i 

Tte Chinese have a great reverence for ^^at^njnd leaning CT.&w^^ 
1983) as weU as enormous respect for the written word (Maley 1983), boUi of 
wS reflected in the traditional way of teaching in China. The Chmese have 
SS^SSsis on inemorization of texts (Chang 1983), and ^ne Scovel 
deSaSs howchfldren are taught to memorize without bemg asked to under- 
Sng^ text^She conchides that "the discipline to memorize 
and leam by rote is beUeved to be an essential charactenstic necessary for suc- 
SSSSTleLniag in China" (1983:106). Those attitudes. I posit, are trans- 
SSd totKming of English. The Chinese teachers m my classes who read 
articles by Goodman or Coady about the reading process were quick to contrast 
the kleas in those articles with the traditional attitudes toward reading which they 
recewed in their own educations. They were quite conscious of the unportance 
that memorizing had played in their language leammg procew. They were less 
conscious of other perceptual and cognitive processes which occurred as they 
learned LI. Leong argues that "although each ^'^^^^^,^^^^1^^ 
often-mentioned reliance on rote memory is overrated (1973:387). Moreover, 
these teachere recognized their own use of abstract strategies m L2 when those 
strategies were ilhistrated and demonstrated through exercises m class. 

iSissue here seems to be mainly what conscious strategies v/e take with 
us from the leammg process. Chinese readers' transfer of skills from LI to LZ 
is actually the transfer of the conscwus skills whk± Chinese readers use in Ll- 
ones which were expBdt, repeated and discussed as methods m theu- own demen- 
St. Secondary Sdeven tertiary educations. By coming to J^djstand some 
of the unconscious strategies whkh they also used to become skilled LI readers, 
Sey^fllte improve their reading abiUty in L2. Chmese teachers ui my 
claM became deeply interested in these abstract processes as they were dis- 
in our class meetings. They were eager to practice those skiUs and to 

become more meanmg-centered readers. Using materials such as newspapers. 
Choice (Baudoin et al. 1977). and nonfictkin, they practiced and discussed 

the techiuques they were using. . ^. j »u 

CtoewJ students' and teachers* attitudes toward reading and the reading 
orocess have also been shaped by the curriculum in Chinese secondary and ter- 
tianTinstitutions. a curriculum that specifies both intensive reading and exten- 
S^reSWses. T. Scovel (1983). J. Scovel (1983) and Maley (1983) aU 
Hive (^ototions of the confuswn that the term "mtensnre readingf causes for 
foreign tesihere who teach in Chfaia. When foreign teachera at my school ques- 
'K tioned their Chinese colleagues about the meanings of the two tenns, long dis- 
li^Zseiooi occulted as we argued the need for axarate. ptease translabons versus 
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tKe usefulness of general, rapid comprehension. Teachers there were in the 
process of self-criticism and a careful revision of these courses. Their attitudes 
indicated that they were remarkably flexible and open to new ideas (Hui 1983y. 
Teachers in the reading class explained that the course titled "intensive reading^ 
was really a language skills course and had little to do with teaching reading. The 
-extensive reading* course was supposed to teach reading skills, but had lapsed 
into a course basically the same as the intensive course- with detailed transla- 
tions, frequent grammar exercises, focus on sentence-length passages, and 
memorization of passages-because the teachers brought to the class their as- 
sumptions about reading that evolved from their own past training. ^ 
The practice of reading aloud has also shaped Chinese students' and teachers 
attitudes about reading. My students and colleagues often explained to me that 
the practice of getting up early in the morning and walking outside with their in- 
tensWe reading texts, reading (or declaiming) at full vok:e was clear evidence of 
their diligence, skill, and strength. In classrooms, whether they were between 
classes or trying to study tor a test, they usually read passages aloud, creatmg 
a cacaphony of some note. When we discussed the value of reading the text atoud^ 

they explained that it he^ them to understand and to remember the material. 
Thus, students may have transferred their traditional study method of reading 
aloud in learning Chinese (as described by J. Scovel 1983) to the learning of En- 
glish. They focused on short passages, committed them to memory, repeated 
them atoud. They felt that they understood the material because they had com- 
mitted it to memory. The whole exercise enforces the sound-centered model 
of reading and does not encourage the student to use more abstract strategies. 

A final influence shapes Chinese students' and teachers' attitudes toward the 
reading process in L2: the cuJtural assumptions and expectations they bring to 
the readfaig of literature. Chinese novels and stories have a markedly different 
literary tradition of rhetorical and narrative conventions that shape jtfie Chinese 
readers' expectatwns (Cole et al. 1971, Btoom 1981, Haks 1977). Western ex- 
pectations about plot sequence, character development, suspense and motiva- 
tion are all shaped by those traditions. Chinese schools emphasize reading of Uter- 
ature as a way of learning a language, and Chinese students are eager to read 
and understand all of American literature. But different literary and rhetorical tra- 
ditions increase the difficulty of that study. The Chinese, in contrast to Japanese 
or Western ESL students, are especially deprived of access to background mfor- 
matfon about Western culture. Even the most diligent of them are able to bnng 
very little background to the text because they have not had access to the 
materials. And without that background informatwn the process of reading novels, 
stories, and most of all poetry is quite difficult (see Debyasuvam 1970, FieW 1984. 
McDermott 1977, Schafer 1981. Johnson 1982, Perkins 1983). 

Using the interacthre factors whkA Coady (1979) established-process strate- 
gies, background knowledge, conceptual abUities-we see that there are weak 
links in the system for Chinese students. Certainly their conceptual abihties equ^ 
those of any other group of students; indeed, the discipline they have learned 
in their studies makes them especially devoted and diligent. But the background 
knowledge that a Chinese student brings to a reading of Western essays, sto- 
ries, novels or poetry will be limited. It is obvwus that students who have never 
seen or heard of a golf course will have difficulty with a story vthkh depends on 
knowledge of that cultural informatton. And a naore subtle and complex issue such 
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as understanding the relationslups between parents and chfldren in American cul- 
ture wili create enormous problems since Chinese students will bring httle infor- 
mation to the story from a knowledge of America, and their own experience may 
cause them to make assumptions which do not apply to American hfe. Add, fi- 
nally, the cultural interferences that keep students from usuig abstract readmg 
strategies and a new model emerges. 

A Psycholintfuistic Model of the Chinese Reader of EngUsh 

My proposed model of the Chinese ESL reader is thus different from the 
one devetoped by Coady (1979). The process strategies defined by Coady have 
been influenced by transfer (or lack of transfer) from LI to L2, by cultural z'iti- 
tudes, and by the traditiwial Chinese study habits. A variety of factors have made 
Chinese students reluctant to give up dependence on amcrete stratepes and have 
even made it particularly difficult for most Chinese students to move on to the 
abstract strategies without spedal help and encouragement. Although it wiU t^e 
more analysis to determine how much of the faihire to use abstract stratepes 
comes from the encounter with new OT unfanuliar material, how much comes from 
the cultural interferences, and how much is the result of transfer patterns, the 
fdtowing model helps to e3q)Jain why so many Chinese students I encountered 
couW speak En^ quite well but read with pinfijl stowness and rather low com- 
prehenskra. The most marked differences in this chart and Coad/s appear in the 
grapheme-phoneme, syllable-morpheme and contextural meaning strategies. 
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An analysis of each line on the chart reveals that some stratej^es have been rein- 
fbiced: transftt or ailtural factors have caused students to keep on using a strategy 

even when it prevents them from moving to more fluent levels of reading speed 
and comprehenskm. In additwn, other strategies have been discouraged cul- 
tural or transfer patterns, and Chmese students are stow to use them. These 
students continue to use syllable-rooipheme and grapheme-morphophoneme tong 
after they are efficient; and since the contextural meanmg and syntax strate^es 
have been discouraged, they are stower to devetop those skills. 
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'Grapheme-phoneme: Students learn this strategy when tbey begin the study of 
an alphabetic language like English. Since there appears to be no transfer 
from LI, they do not depend heavily on this process as they become more 
advanced readers. However, they are hesitant to discard it completely and 
may revert to the grapheroe*phoneme level instead of trying to guess from 
context in L2. 

Grapheme-morphophoneme: The practice of looking for radicals within Chinese 
characters appeal's to have mnforced this strategy also, making students 
rely upon it when more abstract strategies would increase their reading speed 
and comprehension. 

Syllable-morpheme: This strategy has been greatly mnforced by the transfer from 
reading Chinese characters in LI; the syllable provides the cue to meaning. 
In addition, Chinese students rely on this techmque when reading aknid. Stu- 
dents continue to read assignments aloud, even when they should be at ad- 
vanced reading levels, and their reading speed seklom improves. 

Syntax: This strategy has been discouraged by the practice of detailed translatk)n 
of Engjiab into Chinese in order to comprehend. In other words, students 
do not venture to guess the meaning of a word or the ftmctkm of a word 
from its place in the sentence. Even though Chinese students use syntax 
cues constantly in reading in LI, they are sk)w to transfer that strategy to L2. 

Lexical meaning: Thb strategy has been rdnforced to the extent that students 
constantly use the dictionary to chsck on the spedfic meaning of a word. 
But as a result, students hesitate to guess the meaning of a word and they 
often write in the Chinese translation of a word over the En^h word in 
the text. Thus, they do not devekp the skill of recognizing words qukkly 
and gaining reading speed. 

Contextual meaning: This most abstract strategy has been discourage by the 
traditional teaching methods, by the demands for trans]atk)ns of all types 
of reading materials, and by the demands for word accuracy rather than 
general understanding. Again, this strategy is one which Chinese students 
use when reading in LI, but hesitate to transfer to L2. 

The way each of these strategies have been either encouraged or discouraged 
makes evident why the shift to abstract strategies, whk:h occurs in the model 
presented by Coady, does not occur so rapkUy, if at aD, among Chinese readers. 
These readers rarely develop much ability to shift from one strategy to another 
when the material or the readfaig task demands a shift because their learning pat- 
terns discourage such shifting. Yet that abiUty to shift is a crucial step to master 
In order to beccHne a skilled reader (see G3>s(m and Levin 191^, 1981, Laberge 
and Samuels 1974, Van Parreren and Scbouten-Van Parreren 1981, Goodman 
et al. 1978). 

In Coad/s (1979) model there is a clear interaction between conceptual abil- 
ities, background knowledge and process strategies. But Chinese students lack 
the visual and cultural materials to build background knowledge, so the process 
strategies and conceptual abilities are not fully reinforced. Likewise, when stu- 
dents are chained to process strategies that remain rdatively concrete rather 
than moving to ^tract ones* the interacthre process breaks down. Tbey are 
not able to use their conceptual abilities to the fullest potential. 

Students reading in LI or L2| when foced with a partkmlarty difBc^ 
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task, win certainly revert to coocrete reading strategies. But with practice using 
Doore i^tract strate^es, especially the use of contextual cues, their dependence 
on the others may lessen; more fluent reading will then develop. What remains 
is for teachers to make these process strategies conscious and explicit, to help 
students become aware of the strategies they use when reading in LI, and then 
to help students transfer those strategies to L2. When students become aware 
of the strategies they abeady use in LI to improve their reading skill and com* 
prehensk)n in L2, they can make consckHis efforts to develop those skills. The 
process is 8k>w, and cultural interferences, attitudes toward the nature of the 
leanitpg process as well as many of the other factors discussed above will com* 
pUcate the teacher^s efforts. 

Chmese students' reading strategies are shaped by their cultural assump* 
tions and by the badc0t)und inf(»mation (or lack of it) ^ 
about the people and situtations. But most important, their reading strate^es 
are infhjenced by traditk)0al methods of reading which have led to investigating 
each word without always understanding the general concepts of the work, and 
by an attitude toward Ifterature that assumes a philosophkial meaning of depth 
and fitflnifir?nrii> whkh 8k>ws the reading process and may cause the student to 
use a»crete strategies when they are not really needed. Making these issues 
conscious for our students will help them develop the reading strategies most 
appropriate for the reading task at hand. 
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